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vAnd you BS straight to a hotel, Take five 
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canrade People’s Commissar, the Kremlin’s 
fine.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


From out the deserted shops it seemed to 
ep-—-the dead hush that blanketed the town. 
“ye rhvthmic breath of the blowers, the pulse of 
> works. had ceased. The very air had changed, 
-d lost its faint odour of gas; and even this 
dour. once detested, was now missed as an in- 
‘spensable element of life. 
The town had come into being together with 
he works, had grown as the works expanded. 
blast furnaces had been built—and new 
vuses had sprung up in the workers’ settlement. 
‘ecreation rooms and dining rooms os ee" i 
Yanized in the shops—and, in the — — 
had appeared clubhouses and ame — 
| ) srritory has 
‘ads and paths on the works a town’s: streets 
baved—and asphalt had covered Ue | 
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and squares. Gay flower beds had been |aj« 
out on the works grounds, where weeds and junk 


had once flourished—and new parks and boule. 
vards had grown up in the town. 


The town had lived by the works and for the 
works. The town had been the rearguard; th 
works—the front line, where the battle for ste 
raged furiously day after day, shift after shi 
Every eight hours one army, after brief but stre: 
uous combat, had been relieved by another arr ° 
rested and refreshed; and the  achieveme 
and failures of these armies had moved 
town as the victories and reverses of an <it, 
at the front move the nation at home. The WO] 


and engineers most highly esteemed in the < 
had | 
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een the town’s most honoured citizens. ' 
portraits had adorned t 


, he streets on gala 
beside the portraits of t 


3 he country’s leaders 
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hine now and again, as though they 
jpproaching wolf pack, Sometimes q 
aang oul, or a short burst from an au- 
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ys The echo would carry far in the 
eye stillness, and the hearts of the towns- 
.|j contract in pain and sorrow. 

jays were fearful, the nights more fear- 


sye such murky night, a slender young gir! 
ser way noiselessly along a street on the 
tts of the town, keeping close in the shadow 
sces and walls, and pausing frequently to 
Reaching a house with a low wooden 
she glanced around her, and then tapped 

The door opened, barely wide enough to 
her. and she slipped inside. 

2 small, low-ceilinged room, faintly lit by 
ad wick thrust into a bottle of oil, lay an 
‘oman with bloated features. Looking up at 
| anxiously from under heavy, swollen eye: 
he asked: 

that you, Maria dea ) 
sn al night? Has anything hi 
5. nothing special. J just wanted to 
with Valya.” said Maria Grevtsova 
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( changing the subject albbrul | 7 
| of your house 
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“Darya Vasilyevna’s staying there. Only | 
so frightened Valsky might give her away, He 
cant forgive her that nickname she gave him— 
‘beast number five.’ ” 


When Valya had bolted the outer door, she 
led her friend into another room. 

“Valya!” Maria whispered. “Do you know 
Krainev has stayed in town? He’s betraying peo- 
ple to the Germans, and shooting them down 
himself, like dogs!” 

Valya started back. 

“Ti’s a lie! It can’t be!” she cried. But her 
voice quivered and broke. 

Then Maria told her how, on the very frst 
day of the German occupation—and from that 
day the town had begun a new and fearsome reck- 
oning of time—Krainev had appeared in the 
works settlement, accompanied by German sol- 
diers, and started butchering the engineers who had 
remained in town, 

Valya dropped limply into a chair. 

Heartsick with watching her mother’s rapid 
decline, she felt that she could not bear the pain 
of this new blow. 

Marja continued, looking intently into Valya’s 
eyes: 

“T came specially to warn you to keep oul 
of his sight, or he'll make away with you too. Tle 
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works it. Very skilfully, they say. The way he 
killed Lobachov!”’ 

“Lobachov? Why Lobachov, in particular?” 

Maria shrugged impatiently. 

“Why, why, why! Go ask him, if you feel 
like swinging on a post by the market place. 
There were five hung there today.” 

Valya was too crushed to speak. 

Krainev! How clearly she recalled his voice, 
pressing her to leave. And the nights in the 
shop. when German planes were overhead.... 

“Valya,” Maria whispered, “you can help 
us out. Write him a note—ask him to come and 
see you. He'll be met, and....” 

“Why must I write?” 

“Didn’t you tell me yourself, how he urged 
you to leave? Write that you need his help.” 

“No,” said Valya dully, shaking her head 
determinedly. 

“No?” Maria cried. 

Valya was silent for some time. At length, 
pressing her head desperately between her hands, 
she murmured: 

“lve got to make sure what it all means.” 

“What’s there to make sure about, Valya?” 
Maria asked, Jaying an arm tenderly over her 
shoulders. “It’s all perfectly clear. Horribly clear. 
[ can understand how you feel. You trusted him. 
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He won your heart, somehow. But you must 
overcome all that. Go to the table and write , 
note. 

“No,” Valya repeated, “I won’t. I can’t.” 

“You won't?” returned Maria indignantly. “In 
other words, you’re willing to sit back and see us 
all strung up on lampposts?” 

There was a silence, Then, with an effort, 
Valya whispered: 

“T can’t.” 

“Is that your last word to me?” 

mV ee 

“And you call yourself an underground work- 
er! Well, take care, Valya. Take care!” 

Maria’s voice had a warning, almost a threat- 
ening note. Turning sharply, she left the room. 

“Maria,” the old woman called from her bed. 
‘Maria! Don’t go out so late! Spend the night 
here with us.” | 

But there was no reply. The bolt rattled 
briefly, and the outer door was opened and shut. 

Valya sat motionless, her head bowed low. | 

The smoky wick on the table flickered u 
went out. Valya’s mother was no longer — 
inv. Had she heard anything? Had she um" 
stood ? 

Faintly, the old woman called: 

“Valyusha.” 
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Valya went over to the bed, and sat down be. 
side her mother. 

“You must write that note, Valya,” the old 
woman told her slowly. “Just think how many 
of our people he can hetray! Bid your heart be 
still, and write. Perhaps he didn’t really mean 
to stay behind, but once things have turned out 
so. hes trying to save his skin.” 

“Can it really be so?” Valya thought, with 
sinking heart. Aloud, she said, shaping the words 
with difheulty: 

“TIL... see, mother.” 

She knew her mother’s kind and trusting heart. 
And from that heart had come such grim and 
merciless judgment! 

Moving away from the bed, Valya threw a 
shawl over her shoulders. She was shivering. 

“Valyushia,” the mother called again; and 
when the girl bent over her, she whispered faintly: 

“Valyusha, you mustn’t be lost on account of 

me. Spare me that sin. Go away from this town. 
You can’t save me. I’m dying anyway. And Da- 
rya Vasilyevna will see me buried somehow. But 
your life is all ahead. The Germans will be 
driven out, I know. But—until then? Here in 
‘own, someone will surely give you away. Valsky, 
or maybe Krainev. If you go somewhere else 
who can ever tell what and who you are?” 
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Gently, Valya smoothed the pillow. Choki,, 
down her tears, for her mother’s sake, she slipped 
away into the other room. Her mother’s days 
were numbered, as she could not help but jee 
Soon she would remain alone, entirely alone; for 
now, of course, her comrades would have noth. 
ing to do with her. How to win back their con. 
fidence, to prove her honesty? Comply with Ma. 
ria’s demand? No, that she would not do. Krainey 
could not have turned traitor. Valya knew he 
could not. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


When Krainev got home, that final night, he 
dropped onto a couch and for a long time lay 
motionless, utterly exhausted. 

Gradually, however, his limp muscles began 
to recover their resiliency. And with returning 
strength came realization of the horror of all 
that had occurred: the power station undestroyed, 
and he himself left under German rule. 

Krainev got up, rummaged in his pockets for 
matches, lit the oil lamp, and looked about him. 
Everything was just as he had left it: the book- 
case, filled with volumes selected and accumulat- 
ed in the course of many years; the desk, with 
some unfinished work lying open on it. A wrapPpe 
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night, he 
time lay 


es began 
returning 
tr of all 


lestroyed, 


ckets for 
out him. 
he book- 
-cumulat- 
ask, with 
wrapper 
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jf Irina’s hung on the back of a chair. The 
thought of her flashed in his mind, and vanished. 

His own study—but how alien now, what an 
appalling place for him to be in! His whole life 
here, the result of years of work and study, 
ished in one instant, 

His eye was caught by a large photograph 
of Vadim, an excellent piece of work. The child 
looked out of the frame at him with loving trust. 
His heart contracting painfully, he thought: 

“I'll never see him again, never! And he— 
what will he, my son, know of his father? That 


I failed to carry out orders, -and remained with 
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the Germans: 

After a pause, he said aloud: 

“Son of a traitor to our Motherland.” 

And, his hair bristling at the very sound of 
the words, he repeated: 

“A traitor to our Motherland.” 

He recalled Dubenko, Makarov, Gayevoi. They 
had trusted him. And now? What must they think 
of him? What could they think of him? 

The steppe rose before him, and his comrades. 
hastening Eastwards across it. They were on So- 
viet ground, among their own people. And he? 

“What am 1 to do now?” he asked himself; 
and no answer came. He was gripped by the desire 
to disappear, to vanish from the face of the earth. 
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“If L had a revolver,” he muttered desperat,. 

Suddenly, through the night, came Music, |), 
and gay. 

What could it be? Where from? 

Krainev went out into the hall, and then ,, 
the staircase landing. The music came from l, 
bachov's apartment. Through the strained J), 
that hung over the building, loud voices go), 
ed, followed by deep, familiar laughter—pPj,. 
varov s. | 

“If I had a revolver!” Krainey whispered 
trembling with fury; and this time the words ha, 
a new and different meaning, 

For some time he stood on the landing, listen. 
ing, uncertain how to proceed. A rumbling in th 
street outside interrupted his thoughts. 

Returning to his study, Sergei Petrovich pu! 
out the lamp and cautiously raised a corner o: 
the blind. 

Tanks were rolling down the middle of th 
street. Mechanically, he began to count them 
Behind the tanks came truckloads of mobile i 
fantry. 

Such a target, if only he had a grenade! 

Suddenly a soldier in one of the trucks thre» 
up his automatic and directed a long ! 
against the ground-floor windows. There w:> 
crash of shattered panes, A woman screame« 
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“How did it happen?” he asked hi 
and again. 

Pacing up and down the room, 
in memory every detail of the scene 
station. Suddenly, he lit the lamp, 
director's note from his pocket, h 
to the light. The signature was genuine, bey ong 
all doubt; but the text was forged. It had —_ 
written over the erased content 


of some old Order 
signed by Dubenko. 


Now it was clear. Pivovarov had twice snipped 
off the burning ends of the cords, He had had 
those scissors ready in his pocket, so as not to 
lose an instant. And in the end, after deceiving 
Krainev, he had pulled out the fuses and set the 
ammonite on fire. 

At the thought of this calculated treachery. 
Sergei Petrovich gritted his teeth in helpless rage. 

Again he paced up and down the room, light- 
ing cigarette after cigarette. He could think of 
no practical solution. 

And then a thought entered his mind: a s0- 
lution so simple, so daring, so striking, that he 
screwed up his eyes, as though he had turned 
them on a stream of fiery, molten steel. 


mself 4, . 


he TeViewed 
at the POwer 
and, taking the 
eld it up close 


Early in the morning, Krainev slipped 
the house and turned up the street towards | 
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ventral part of the town. He was the first Soviet 
“tien tO appear out of doors that day. German 
jatrols stopped him several times, but let him 
pass on when he showed them a packet addressed 
) the Herr Kommandant. 

Crossing the square, now crowded with tanks, 
Sergei Petrovich paused before the entrance to 
‘he town Soviet. 

The long row of touring cars and motorcycles 
parked in front of the building confirmed his 
supposition that the Kommandantur would be 
quartered here. 

“Ich will sehen Herr Kommandant,”* he said 


‘0 the two soldiers with automatics who barred 
his way, 


The soldiers tried to question him, Making 
no reply to their enquiries, he repeated persistent- 
ly, over and over, that he must see the Komman- 
dant, must see him immediately. 

A dandified young German officer, coming out 
of the building during this dispute, paused on 
the top step to listen. Then, quickly taking 
in the situation, he came down the steps and 
said a few words to the soldiers. Reluctantly, 
they stepped ‘back. The officer, in tum, attempt- 
¢d to question Krainev; but he received no 


| ns | ” 
T want to see the commandant. 
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other reply then the two words. Persistent] 
| vy ee 


peated 
“Sehr notig! 
In the end, however, Sergei Petrovich y, 
compelled to hand over his packet, After » 
Sor) lance at its contents, the officer ordere, 
the soldiers to search the Russian. Ip one of }.. 
pockets, they found the fuses Brovin had * 
him the night before. These the officer took war. 
ily. between finger and thumb, Signing to Krai. 
nev to follow, he went inside, 

Try as he might to keep his nerves under 
control, Krainev could maintain only a yr. 
face appearance of composure. His heart began 
to race as they entered the waiting room, 
where he was told to wait while his sulde went 
into the inner office. The sense of reality was 
deserting him. He felt himself an observer, rather 
than a participant, of events. 

Before he could pull himself together, the 
inner door opened, and the officer who had 
brought him invited him to enter. 

The elderly German seated at the desk looked 
at Krainev silently, with tired eyes, for a mo- 
ment or two. Krainev looked back at him in some 
surprise. There was nothing warlike about the 


* “Very urgent!” 
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mandant’s dull, commonplace features, noth- 
ome’ ° : 

Jitant about his shapeless figure—nothing 
the fascist. beast Krainev had pictured. He 
Q + eye ‘ ‘ ‘ 
looked a peaceful civilian, masquerading in uni- 
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me leneth, breaking the silence, the German 
sked : 

“Was wiinschen Sie?”* 

“Ich weiss die Adressen Aktiwisten und Kom- 
sunisten, und tch will ste schiessen,”** Krainey 
replied—the last of the answers he had memorized 
at home. Thus far, they had stood him in good 
stead, 

The German’s face expressed the most lively 
interest. He put some new question; but this time 
Krainey only shook his head helplessly. Then the 
Kommandant spoke in broken Russian: 

“You can tell to me Russisch. Who you are?” 

Krainev gave his name and position, adding 
that he had been ordered to blow up the power 
station, but had prevented its destruction and now 
turned it over to the German command. To illus- 
trate his words, he pointed to the fuses taken 
from his pocket, which were now lying on the 


* “What do you want?” 
“* “T know the addresses of active Soviet supporters 
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and Communists, and I want to shoot them. 
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Kommandant’s desk. Glancing at them doubtfully. 


the German demanded: 
“How you can proof? 
“ve come to you. That’s proof sufficie;) » 


Krainev returned, with an air of injured dignity, 

Hurrying on, he explained to the Komma,,. 
dant that he knew the addresses of active Soyje 
supporters and Communists who had remained 
in the town to carry on partisan fighting and 
wrecking activities; that he wished to destroy 
them, today, immediately, before they had time 
to do any damage. 

“Nein, nein!”* exclaimed the German, shak- 
ing his mead, “Not to, destroy, to catch. Catch the 
end from the string, un-to-tangle the knot.” 

Sergei Petrovich frowned. The detention of 
Lobachov and Pivovarov would be altogether at 
variance with his plans. 

“To catch—that is gut,” the German contin- 
ued rapidly. “We make to them a little bit mas- 
sage, then they tell us much things. How many?” 

“Two.”’ 

“How much marks per head?” 

Krainev shuddered. 

“Nothing. I want revenge,” he declared, and 
his voice rang with unfeigned hate, 


x “No, no os 
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The Kommandant seemed surprised, but went 
Wl approvingly ' 

} “What you need for to catch this partisans?” 

“Two soldiers with automatics, and a re- 
volver. | 

“Vichts mehr?* That iss all?” 

“Yes, that’s all.” 

The Kommandant stared uncomprehendinely. 
yt then, with a crafty smile, he said: 

“You will catch by one und unexpected?” 

“Yes, Separately, and by surprise.” 

“Hm. You understand gut the German school 
from war: by one und unexpected.” 

The Kommandant said a few words to the 
oficer, who had heen listening attentively. Then, 
turning back to Krainev, he told him: 

“You can already ride.” 

“A revolver,” repeated Krainev. 

“You will not need. Offizier und soldat will 
be to help you.” 

“Pm not going without a revolver,” Krainev 
insisted. “Why should I risk my life?” 

The two Germans consulted together. 

“Gut, then,’ said the Kommandant. “There 
you will be given.” 


In another few minutes, Sergei Petrovich found 


* “Nothing more?” 
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himeclf in a Car, with the officer and +} 
soldiers, racing towards the settlement. Tee 

It was a warm, sunny day. The town |p. 
hushed and still. Tallen leaves rustled softly i" 
der the wheels of the car. 7 

“Toes the officer know Russian?” Krainey 
wondered. And, remembering the attention with 
which the German had followed the talk in the 
Kommandant’s office, he decided: “He probably 
does, a little. In| any case, I must shoot fas: 
before Lobachov gets a chance to say a word. 
Besides, that scoundrel probably knows Germap 
pretty well. He was abroad for some time.” 

The settlement seemed entirely deserted. Peo- 
ple kept to their houses, behind shuttered win- 
dows, afraid to stir into the street. 

When they reached his house, Krainev signed 
to the driver to stop the car. He got out quickly 
and started up the stairs. The Germans followed 
close behind, 

“My revolver,” Krainev whispered to the of- 
ficer, stopping before the door of Lobachovs 


apartment, 
With evident reluctance, the officer handed 


him the weapon. 
The soldiers were glancing warily, now at the 
door, now at their guide. The ofhcer undid the 


flap of his holster. 
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The door opened slightly, and Lobachov’s 
Face appeared, crumpled with sleep. His nearsight- 
ad eves were blinking nervously. At the sight of 
the Germans, he broke into a welcoming smile, 
and. removing the chain from its catch, threw the 
door wide open. Pivovarov, bloated after the 
t's carousals, stood behind him. 

Krainev strode forward. Lobachov’s wide smile 
faded, and his eyebrows flew up in amaze- 
ment, over eyes round and glassy with fear. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but his tongue 
would not obey. Desperately, he tried to shut the 


nicl 


door. 
Then Krainev fired, straight into his face. Lo- 
ough seeking sup- 


bachov threw up his arms, as th 
port, and sank to the floor. 
Pivovarov fled down the hall into the rooms. 
Krainev aimed; but as he was about to fire, the 
officer jerked him back and seized his revolver. 
A tall, fat woman ran out of the rooms into the 


hall, screaming piercingly. 
“Coschwind nachjagen!* the officer shouted. 
hall, but hesitated 


The soldiers ran down the bush 
nt , Gwe ing an ambust- . 
the first door, fearIng . Petrovich 


‘He’ ‘ne. Berges 
“He'll get away, the swine, D seat fe \, 
4 . , * c Wis x 
reflected angrily, wondering what Wi 


* “After him!” 
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feared: Pivovarov's escape, or his capture by the 
(;ermans, 

Pivovarov had vanished as though into thi, 
air. Search as they might, in the building, 1}, 
vard, and the adjacent streets, the Germans could 
not find him, 

The officer was beside himself with fury, 
Showering curses on the soldiers, he seized Kra). 
nev by the arm and pulled him back to the ear. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Krainev did not see the Kommandant again 
that day. Soon after the officer had left him in 
the waiting room, Soviet planes appeared over 
the town. Antiaircraft guns began to bark, and 
the Hitlerites scurried out of the building, seek- 
ing the shelter of the slit trenches in the back 
yard. 

The Kommandant did not return to his office 
after the alert. Some official took Krainev’s ad- 
dress and told him he could go home. 

Coming into his rooms, Krainev felt only one 
desire: for sleep. He plunged without thought 
into his chilly bed. 

Next morning, the same officer arrived to take 
him to the Kommandantur. 
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». ewift drive through the Crisp autumn air 

The s* ; : 

~freshing; but it could not dispel Krainey’s 
wae " ess. lle entered the oflice With a nervous 
ee entirely uncertain as to what was await- 
ia him inside. | 
~ Colonel Pfaul, the Kommandant, greeted Krai- 
nev as an old acquaintance, pointing to a com- 
fortable chair and offering cigarettes, 

“No, Pivovarov hasn't been here so far,” Krai- 
nev decided, relieved. 

The colonel made no reference, however, to 
the events of the day before. 

“You are need to me,” he said, proceeding 
at once to business. “The radio station iss begin 
to work. Today, to six o’clock, you should to tell 
in the microphone how you are safe the power 
station und how you are catch the partisan, You 
should to tell for the population, advice to them, 
to help us so as you are help.” 

“But ’'m a very poor speaker,” Sergei Petro- 
vich replied, realizing as he spoke that no such 
excuse could help him, 

Mistrust flickered in the colonel’s eyes. 

“Cicero you are not, fery well I know,” he 
said coldly. “Und the fithrer you are not. In the 
world iss not more such an orator. But to tell 
Russisch you can. I do not asking you to tell 
Deutsch. That will later be. The conquered must 
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to know the tongue from his conqueror, We Cer 
mans cannot to know the tongues from al] the 


conquered, We must then to know all the tongues 
from the whole world, I do not understanding 
why you want not to speak.” ia 

“There was a pause, At length, Krainev gaiq. 

“Very well. TI will.” 

“To fife oclock will come a car und bring 
vou in the radio station,’ the colonel told — 
well pleased. He rose behind his desk, intimating 
that the audience was over. 

Sergei Petrovich left. the building with his 
brains in a whirl, entirely at a loss what to do. 
Here was confirmation of the thought that had 
occurred to him, with icy horror, the day before 
as he drove through the town with the Germans: 
that the course of action he had chosen might 
lead him too far, None but himself could realize 
the true significance of his conduct; and he might 
very well be destroyed by the Soviet underground 
before he could achieve the aim he had set him- 
self{—to blow up the power station. 

What to do? Flee? But how, and where to. 
in broad daylight? 

And what if Pivovarov, for all his cowardice. 
had summoned up the courage to come out o 
hiding and tell his story to the Kommandant? 

Perhaps even now, as Krainev walked dow" 
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the street, sharp eyes were watching his every 
movement ¢ 
 Instinctively, he quickened his step, 

lf he refused to speak... . But that would 
amount to a confession of his true attitude to. 
wards the Germans, Yes, the one refuge was flight. 
QOnly--how. and where to? 

This brought him back to Where he had start. 
ed from. There seemed to be no way out, 

He had reached the settlement, 
towards the works, he noticed a slight 
in the air over one of the cta 
station. Evidently, 
Ore the boilers. 

“So they’ve found people who are willing to 


work for them, from the very first day,” Krainey 
reflected. “I wonder who?” 


Glancing 
quivering 
cks of the power 
the Germans were trying to 


He tried to imagine the sound of his voice 
over the radio, appealing for collaboration with 
the Hit 


lerites, The thought was impossible, Again 
“e turned to glance at the power station. A faint 
“isp of smoke appeared over the stack, and melt. 
ed away in the clear air. Then another Wisp ap- 
peared. This time it did not melt away, but hune 
steadily in place. Soon it was not a wisp, but 
4 heavy cloud. 
Krainev’s thoughts turned to the charge of 
ammonite walled up in the cable channel. 
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How to get access to it, and blow it up? 
None but he, probably, knew of its existence. 
: peg as ef yn ie Germans were not like. 
y to discover it, but how to a cutee O 
to blow it up? —— 

Mechanically, he walked on. 

At home, the hours dragged by in painful in- 
decision. Wandering from room to room, stum- 
bling blindly against the furniture, Sergei Petro- 
vich sought solution. Perhaps he should speak, as 
the Germans demanded, in order to gain their 
confidence? But he knew that, with the micro- 
phone before him, he could say only what he 
really felt. Clearly, he would be destroyed after 
his first few words, calling to struggle against 
fascism. And the power station would remain. 
cling to life, somehow, anyhow, un- 


No, he must 
lished, until the 


i] his task had been accomp 
power station lay in ruins. 
The loudspeaker beside 


broke into hoarse speech. The 
eing broadcast in 


his bed suddenly 
latest German com- 
muniqué was b Russian from the 
town station. 

At first Krainev listened attentively, weigh 
word in his mind, attempting to distin: 
n, with an jmpatien! 
houghts. 
Jine. 


ing every 
euish truth from fiction. The 
shrug, he turned back to his interrupted t 

Yes, he was on the other side of the 
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ver here es were m wags called the 
‘pont, s — > NONting ¢ : 
sfending the Motherland. The er ah Oe 
ith them swelled his heart almost to bursting: 
hot he Knew now that he would not go to them 
until he had carried out his task, 

His own name struck his ear, coming wheezily 
from the loudspeaker, Another name followed— 
that of Smakovsky. 

“T']] be damned if you get a single word from 
me.” Krainev muttered, as though in reply. 

An idea occurred. He frowned and shook his 
head. But it persisted. He could think of nothing 
better. ; 

Half an hour before the time appointed, Ser- 
cei Petrovich set on the table a bottle of cognac. 
and two of port. They had been standing about 
‘n the sideboard since some time before the war. 
Looking down al them, he twisted his lips in 4 
wry smile, 

He drank a glass of cognac, and followed 1! 
with port. Then he repeated the dose, and re- 
peated it again. 

To his horro 
affecting him. 

Gradually, however, 

A Jittle before six, 4 German 
front of the house, and the driver 


r, he felt that the drink was no! 


ts work. 
yped i 
He 


the cognac did 1 
car slo} 
went In. 
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" POF, by 
there was no response. Vinally, he turned ' 
knob. The door opened. Peering warily 
him. he entered the apartment. 

Krainev was fast asleep on the couch, The 
German tried to wake him, but he only muttered 
something unintelligible and slept on. 

Bending over the couch, the German Soon 
realized that Krainev was dead drunk. He looked 
at the clock, and cursed. Then, with a Wistf,)] 
glance at the empty bottles, he turned on his hee] 
and left. 


knocked for a long time at Krainey’s d 


le 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


By eight o’clock, Serdyuk had lost al] pa- 
tence. Tired with his endless pacing up and 
down the room, he threw himself onto his bed. 
The Prasolovs should have been back long since. 

Now and again, some sound in the night made 
him sit up, Mstening tensely, imagining that the 
gate had creaked, or that guarded footsteps sound- 
ed on the porch, Thus had it been in the davs 
of his border service, when he sat anxiously 
awaiting the return of the night patrols. Time 
should have inured him; but it never had. He 
thought it casier by far to freeze in the forest 
the whole night through than to wait in his warm 
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at the border post for his comrade 

s 
And at the border, after all. ; to 
for the comrades who went out into th 
: » the 

hy night had been men of experience 
| -cP ; ~ ies . men 
had passed through the mill. Whereas 


pasie r : 
fo resl 
WW ho 


now. es” 


Someone tapped lightly at the window that 
, the yard. At last! Serdyuk sprang 


opened O! 
rried to the door. It was Pyotr Pra- 


up and hu 


solov. 
“Well? Talk up!” 

“Krainev didn’t speak,” said Pyotr, and 
d to catch his breath. “I didn’t see him. 
But I heard a shot outside Smakovsky’s house, 
and then there was automatic fire, and some 
motorcycles rushed past. Then everything quieted 


down, They might have caught Pavel. What do 


you think ?”’ | 

Serdyuk made no comment. After a vain al- 
tempt to draw him into discussion of what could 
be detaining Pavel, Pyotr settled down on a chair 
‘a the corner, facing the window, and sat motion- 
less—waiting. Short, sturdily built, his head well 
set on a short, thick neck, he had the appearance 
of perfect calm. Not a muscle in his broad face 
moved, even when footsteps sounded in the “re 
Only his eyes would eleam more brightly or 


an instant. 


stoppe 
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“\\ here did he vet his self-contro] 945 


Sey 
dyuk wondered. recalling the brothere’ neti; 
escapades. “Ino the Comsomol? But Pave} i 
with Tum in the Comsomol, yet he’s still . 
petuous and unrestrained as ever.” | 

\t_ length Serdyuk glanced at the Clock 
dropped his long-dead cigarette into an ant 


tray. and got up, saying: 

“You go home. It’s late. Only keep to bark 
wavs. and be careful.” 

Reluctantly, Pyotr moved towards the door. 
At the threshold, however, he stopped and said: 

“Andrei Vasilyevich, my brother will com 
here before he goes home. He might come late ») 
night. Let me stay.” 

Serdyuk had expected this. Nor did he himself 
want Pyotr to leave. It was not easy to be alone 
on sucha night. Still, after an instant’s hesitation. 
he replied: 

“No, it’s no good. Go home, Who ever heard 
of two members of the underground spending 
the night in the same house, if it could possibly 
be helped? If they come to get one of us. 
they'll catch two instead! Go, and be quick. 

“I won’t go any further than the yard. ny 
way,” Pyotr returned stubbornly. “T’ll spend oe 
night under the porch steps, if I have to, 

IT won't leave before my brother comes. 


poe 


— 


}: yen | 


9 
Byen if you order me to go. 
a Ls 


Serdyuk yielded. 
“Oh, well. stay if you want to,” he said, lying 
cain on his bed; and Pyotr was amazed 
dull ‘ndifference of his tone. “Only sit 
wall, and don’t go tramping round the house. My 
cat doesn't like it. And besides, the floors have 
yet been W ashed.”” 

To himself, Serdyuk was thinking angrily: 

“Raw cubs! One of them seems to have got 
‘nto a fine mess—and with orders not to shoot 
unless the risk was negligible! And the other 
won't go home. Well, let him stay. When Pavel 
vets back, Pll give them both a talking-to.... 
Onlv—what if he doesn’t get back?” 

Out of the corner of his eye, he glanced 
across the room. Pyotr was sitting at the very 
edge of his chair, in the pose of one prepared 
to dash into action at an instant’s notice. 

“You might as well lie down,” Serdyuk 
ong ware He won't to the wall. “We'll have a 

Pyotr shook his h 
was, 

As the clock 
heard a cautious 


Unexpectedly, 


dewn as 


hy the | 


ss ¥ sf 
Suni 


come before morning, now.” 
ead and remained where he 


on the wall struck eleven, they 


tapping at the window. Prasolov 


7 
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hurried out to the door. Serdyuk thrust his hand 
under the pillow, where his revolver lay. 

There was a sound of whispering in the entr 

Pyotr reappeared. followed by Maria Gres. 
fsova. 

Nodding glumly in response to her greeting. 
Serdyuk demanded: - 

“Where are you planning to spend the nicht, 
Maria?” 

“At home, of course,” she replied. “Where 
else?” 

“Then why do you come here so late?” 

“I have important news.” 

“Just the same, you’ve no right to run such 
risks.” 

Grevtsova only shrugged indifferently, 

Pyotr thought Serdyuk would be angry; but 
he only motioned Maria to a chair. 

The girl looked slowly around the room: at 
the big, old-fashioned sideboard, filling all the 
space between two windows; the wide double bed, 
of polished walnut; the table, on thick, carved 
legs; the tiny lamp burning before the icons in 
the corner, 

“Tt’s a nice, comfortable room,” she said. 
“Only you'll have to give it up.” 

Serdyuk glanced at her silently. 

“Has Teplova ever been here?” she asked. 
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He nodded, 
' 5 ‘ 
“Then you must move, She's refused to write 


We, 
ine u may be right, at that,” Serdyuk said 
douehtfully. “TL decided not to wait until she 
role once this chance came up to finish him 
fir he spoke over the radio. But he didn’t 
wall. It's a queer business, and J don’t entirely 
wademurd it. We'll have to keep our hands off 
him for a while.” 

“Keep our hands off?” Maria cried. “Why?” 

But Serdyuk did not answer. He was not to 
be drawn out so easily. He was waiting for 
Pavel. and did not want to talk of anything else, 
Moreover, hle was angry, thinking with growing 
Irritation over the evenine’s developments. Three 
of them in one house. And if there should be a 
raid? Comparatively, he was safer than the 
others. He was provided with a Passport, a docu- 
ment to the effect that he had recently served a 
Prison term, and a certificate of rejection for 
military service in view of bad health. If no 
circumstance exposed him, all would he 


vel. But the others? How explain their pres- 
ence in hig room? 


cha nce 


A shot sounded in the street, setting the 
Window panes rattling. Prasolov sprang to the 
doors but Serdyuk barred his way. 
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“Let me out, Andrei Vasilyevich,” Prasola, 
whispered fiercely, trying to push past hin 
“Maybe it’s Pavel they’re after.” 

“And if it’s Pavel, you want them to 
Pyotr as well. Is that it?” returned Serdy 
thrusting him back implacably. “What good , 
vou do out there?” _ 

Only after half an hour had passed did § 
dyuk allow the young man to go out. Pi 
paused by the gate, looking warily up and de 
the street, At first he saw nothing, Gradue 
however, his eyes adjusted tlecnneleus to the d 
ness: and soon he distinguished a dark mo 
on the pavement, out in the middle of the str 
An instant later, he was kneeling beside it 
was a man, flat on his face, He wore a paac 


jacket just like Pavel’s. Pyotr turned him ¢« 
A thick beard and moust 


under one eye. 


The measured steps of a German p 
sounded somewhere jin the distance, Crouc 
low, Prasoloy hurried back to the house . In 
entry. Grevtsova and Serdyuk were Waiting 

“Well?” both asked at once. 

Pyotr told them what he had 

“And YOu were thinking of 


Maria.” sid Serdyuk, 


room. 


ache, and a gaping 


Seen, 
f0ing h 


as they returned ™ 


2.46 


Again Maria shrugged contemptuous 
| | x resum- 
‘ng het old seat in the corner Prasolov ttled 
ies r, yv_ settle 
; > a) a 
wn. beside her. Pyotr loved his brother, but 
ew his weaknesses only too well Gifted with 
we — 1 
{ively imagination, Pavel was somewhat lacking 
sense of proportion, and often needed a ce 


sed his eyes: He hardly doubted, now, that 
-e] was lost; and he was bitterly tormented 
his own impotence. 

“Is. at self-control, or simply lack of human 
ling?” Maria wondered. “How can he lie around 
- ¢ way, with a comrade’s life in danger?” 
'She called softly: 
- Andrei Vasilyevich!” 
~Serdyuk did not reply. 

‘¢ Andrel Vasilyevich!” she called again. 
He opened his eye and looked at her so that 
~ Jost all desire to question him. 
For a long time there was no sound 
room. When footsteps sounded outside, al 
xe would hold their breaths, anxl0 


but the 'steps wou ) 
No one turned in at the 


in 


y) 


ay in the distance. 


7 9” Serdyuk asked finally, 


“What's new in town: . 
-anr the 1 » an ong: 
ridently unable to hear the silence any g 
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er. “What new o 

tur?” rders from the Kommandap, 
| “Not many,” replied Maria, “There’s dr 

for all Communists to register; a municipal] sia 
has been set up; the Kommandant has sehar 
a burgomaster, and the burgomaster has a ms 
ed block and district agents. The Jews gt 
oe to organize a congregation. So far, that’s 

“It's quite enough,” Serdyuk glumly returned 

Someone tapped, cautiously but persistently. 
at the window facing the yard. Pyotr immediately 
disappeared into the entry. | 

Pavel came in, wet and muddy, but radiant. 
Serdyuk sprang up to meet him, and, much 
to Maria’s surprise, swept him into a joyful em- 
brace. 

“Well, how was it?” 

“Beautiful! A regular fairy tale!” Pavel cried. 
breathless with enthusiasm. “The minute the ca! 
stopped, Smakovsky got out and made for the 
house on the run. Felt he’d be laid for, the 4"! 
rat! Well, and the car didn’t leave, Just my ine | 
He’d got to the door already, and the car wa 
stil] there. So I just let go at him twice, “a 
ripped the rest of the bullets at the car free 
at the car. And then I dived in at the gate and ro 
through back yards, Only one thing- [ dont ® 
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how many I hit.” Drawing himself suddenly up, 


asked. in oan entirely different tone: “What's 


he a + a 
nent assigument, Andrei Vasilyevich ?” 


the . ; 
“There won't be any more assignments,” Ser- 


ayuk said drily. 

“Lie low awhile?” 

“No. There won't be any more assignments 
‘or vou al all.” 

The three young people. stared, wide-eyed. 
Serdyuk was clearly ill-pleased; but they dared 
not ask him what was wrong, 

Unhurriedly, he drew a chair up to the table 
and sat down, motioning the others to follow 
his example. Only Pavel remained standing. 
afraid that his clothes might soil his chair and 
spot the tablecloth. 

Serdyuk said: 

“Repeat the orders you received.” 

Then Pave] understood. 

“But how could I leave without firing a 
single shot?” he pleaded. 

“Your orders were, to leave in case of ob- 
vious danger. Therefore, you were obliged to 
leave. Who gave you permission to shoot in full 
sight of the Germans? You’re not free to dispose 
of your life as you choose. It belongs to our 
“ountry, not to you. What made you so late? Was 
there 5] roundup ?” 
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“Ves, they surrounded the whole block. Searches 
all the yards. But T got away.” 

“There you are. A pretty picture! Yoy might 
have thrown away your life, to no Purpose at 
all. Maria risked badly, too, coming here afte; 
curfew. Your brother refused to go home when 
he was told. And now there’s four of us togeth- 
er. Just imagine a raid, right now. We'd al] 
four be caught at one swoop. And since wr 
haven't recruited any helpers yet, that would mean 
the end of our whole organization, with nothing 
at all accomplished. And another thing: what 
sort of fool ideas have you all got into your 
heads? Take Maria. ‘If I’m killed,’ she thinks, ‘there 
will be one girl less, that’s all. Such heroism! 
Not begrudging her life, and all that. But she 
doesn’t stop to think that one life is twenty per 
cent of our organization. What did you stay behind 
the lines for, I’d like to know: to die, or to fight?” 

“To fight,” Maria answered, very low. 

“Very well, then. Let’s fight. Only subtly— 
craftily—intelligently. Our job is, to kill Ger 
mans, but remain alive ourselves, To blaze, bu! 
not burn out. And if we do die, it must not - 
for trifles. So let’s get this thing settled, for 0°" 
and all: either we have discipline, iron discipline 
or I drop all work with you. I'l] find other help 
ers. You must take your choice.” 
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Serdyuk left the table and sat down on the hed 
qgain, As though to show that he did not wish 
‘0 hurry their decision, 

Pavel had not yet cooled after the night’s 
qgaventure, He had been go eager to share his joy 
with them: \nd here, instead of the expected 
raise, he was being reprimanded! 

After a pause, Serdyuk continued: 

“In the underground, discipline is more essen. 
tial than anywhere else in life. On discipline 
depend not only your own life, but the lives of 
vour comrades and the success of your under- 
takings, Yet, despising discipline, you three 
follow your own wills, and risk your lives in 
the silliest way. Do you think it was easy 
on me—on all of us—to sit here waiting for you, 
Pavel. especially after that business out there? 
Tell him about it, Pyotr.” 

And Serdyuk pointed in the direction of the 
street, 

Pyotr told his brother about the man who 
had been shot that night, just outside the house. 
Pavel, listening, dropped his eyes. 

“It’s beginning to dawn on him,” Serdyuk reflect- 
ed. “Only—how long will it be before he forgets?” 

“It won’t happen again, Andrei Vasilyevich.” 
Pavel said firmly, looking up at him. “I was 
wrong, of course.” 
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And Pyotr, considering thle matter settled 


asked: 

“What's the next assignment ?” 

“Nothing Just yet,” Serdyuk replied. “Late, 
on, youll have to find jobs—all of you. Wha: 
sort of jobs, and where, we'll settle when the 
me comes; but it will be wherever the organ- 
‘zation needs you: at the works, maybe, or in 
the police, or even in the Gestapo. That will be 
the most reliable camouflage. Maria’s not a mem- 
ber of the Comsomol, We can send her safely 
into any German ‘nstitution. You'll have to gel 
used to the fact that there’s nothing particularly 
romantic about the underground. It’s hard work; 
humdrum, everyday work, requiring patience 
and self-control. And that means, clench your 
teeth till they crumble—but keep yourself in 


hand.” 
A silence fell. Maria Grevtsova sat very still, 
Serdyuk had just 


her chin on her hands. What 
said was altogether out of keeping with her concep’ 
tion of the fight behind the German. lines. Patient 
waiting, humdrum work—her heart rebelled! A’ 
it was, she felt left out of things. Pyotr and Pavel 
had already received assignments, yet gue: Wee 
kept inactive. 

At the other end of the table, Pyotr, sitting 
back in his chair as though resting quietly after 
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« day's work, watched his brother curiously out 
¢ the corner of an eye, 
~ o@hildren, inexperienced youngsters,” Serdyuk 
reflected, looking across the room at them with 
ye tenderness of an elder brother. “They ought 
to be — discussing Comsomol affairs, 
organizing youth teams at the works, perhaps. 
And iste nal ws 

He got up and joined them at the table. 

“You must understand, comrades of mine,” 
he said, with an earnest warmth that took Maria 
by surprise. “You must understand. For me, what 
I'm doing now is the same work I’ve done before. 
At the border. I guarded our Motherland, our 
people. against the vermin that tried to sneak 
across the line. I destroyed those vermin, And 

. too, I'll be destroying the vermin that have 
woaed our border, that are trying to defile our 
soil. With you, it’s different. You never had any 
-onception of this sort of work. Maria, say. She 
*as planning to go to Moscow this fall, to study. 
She's very much interested in astronomy. Isn’t 
that so?” 

“Why, yes.” murmured Grevtsova, wondering 
at his knowledge of her plans. 

“And the work you're doing now is as far a 

ry from astronomy as heaven from earth. Or take 
Ps He was going to be a Party functionary.” 


r,s 
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“You're wrong there,” P 
, Fyotr put in. “It 
entered my head.” seve 

“Well, it) entered) other heads. The 
q decision to { “ee 
o send you to a_ school for Com, 
somol activists, if you wanted to go. Pavel 
hadn't made a 

adn’t made any plans for the fut 
liked his work, and did 1 oe 
Sicha s ; 3 id it well. All of you were 

a peaceful life, living it and building it 
up. And now you must fight for that life. It’s 
not an easy task, and it’s not one in which you 
can afford to blunder. You won’t be reproved 
for blunders at meetings now, or reprimanded by 
the management. You'll be hung. That’s why we 
must have iron discipline.” 

They sat talking until morning. When day broke, 
Serdyuk went to the window and flung open 
the shutter. In the middle of the street, flat on his 
back, lay a man in a padded jacket. A pool ot 
,lood gleamed black on the pavement beside him. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
in! 
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Smakovsky’s career began auspiciously : 
tiated by his speech over and 
thered not a little by the uns 
Lis life. He became at once 
id the Germans appointe 


the radio, 
uccessful atten 


a person ol 
d him me’ 


cou 


sequence, a! 
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of the works, True, the position was a tem- 
one, pending the arrival of the new “pro- 
* Baron von Wechter: but Smakoysky set 


ager 
pord r\ 


priel for, 
slously to work, 


\]| electricians who had failed to evacuate 
rounded up and brought to the power 
station. Where they were kept under close guard. 
Most of the work, however, was done by a Ger- 
man military labour unit. For the beginning, 
only one of the four boilers was fired—just 
enouch to provide light for the town and set- 


7¢a 


we>re 


tlement. 
After the power station, the Germans under- 


ook the restoration of the machine shop, which 
they planned to use for the repair of tanks and 
trucks. 

The day after his appointment, Smakovsky 
moved into a roomy, well-furnished apartment in a 
house that stood by the very gates of the works. 

This was the most secure of residences, in- 
asmuch as there was always a patrol on duty 
at the gates, and, living here, he had no need 
'o show himself in the streets of the settlement. 

The attempt on his life had seriously alarmed 
the new manager, and he was always careful to 
leave the works before dark. Even at home, how- 
ahi he was constantly haunted by a sense of 

“pending danger, particularly strong in the dark 
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hours of night. He locked up half the rooms In 
the apartment, barricaded the kitchen door—anj 
continued to start nervously at every sound. 

Irina, who had linked her fate with his, was 
eradually infected with a similar terror, Feary 
hecaris thie couple’s customary state of being, 
Irina, moreover, learning that Krainev had remained 
in town, trembled at the thought of a possible 
encounter with him. She had never understood her 
husband; and she was altogether at a loss to 
comprehend his sudden shift to the German camp. 
How would he behave, she wondered, on meeting 
her or Smakovsky? Though, after all, what could 
he do? Were they not birds of a feather, now? 

Vladislay Smakovsky—that was a_ different 
matter, She had always understood him per- 
fectly, 

Vladislav had spent his early childhood in ease 
and luxury, his father, Georgi Apollonovich Sto- 
kovsky, being a wealthy Shareholder and member of 
the board of the Bryansk Locomotive Co. The 
year 1917, however, had turned everything up- 
Side down. The workers had carted Papa Stokovsky 
= of the plant in a wheelbarrow, and tumbled 
a cane io ditch full of dirty water, Anxious to 
arias "4 s rather chilly bath, Georgi 
owed gonds and migrated oye and his 

grated to the capital’? of 
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the Don territory. Where. he felt. there could be 
no re\ olution. 


Then the Don, too, had become Soviet, On 
the heels of the retreating White army, the Sto- 
Lovskys had removed to the Crimea; but ther 
attempt to escape abroad had failed, the last 
chip leaving before they reached the coast. Thus. 
yo choice had remained but to settle down under 
the Soviets) A family council, at this juncture. 
had thought it best that papa Stokovsky “accept”’ 
the Revolution .and go to work—excellent tactics. 
as it had transpired, Stokovsky being one of the 
first of professional men to come over to the So- 
viet side, | 

After a life in which his only cares and ob- 
ligations had consisted of attendance at infrequent 
board meetings and regular receipt of dividends, 
Georgi Apollonovich found work a very difficult 
thing to get accustomed to. In his free hours. 
at home, he grumbled and complained continu- 
ally. 

Vladislav was kept out of school, studying at 
home under his father’s guidance; for the elder 
brother, Dmitri, on entering school, had rapidly 
begun to absorb “plebeian” manners and views, 
and the parents, horror-stricken, had resolved to 
preserve their younger son, at least, from such 
dread influences, Only at the age of eighteen did 
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he find himself in the ¢ 


lassroom, entering . 
in the last grade, 


‘ 


‘ Ihe) 
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Older and better provided f 
his schoolmates, Vladislay 
coldly disdainful of the 
fathers were so much 
Stokovsky was at this 
big iron and steel work 

Vladislav’s 


Or than Ost 
held himself he 
se hoys and girls who, 
less distinguished than . 
lime chief engineer of 
S in Siberia. 
arrogant manner, 
his father, could gain him no 
companion was the 

Irina’s mother, 
come to liy 


Anherited from, 
friends. Hig only 
little girl, Tring 

widowed in early life, hag 
e with the Stokovskys as @ sort of 
housekeeper, or Poor relative—she dig not much 
care what she might be called, so long ag her 
caughter received what she termed “g genteel 
bringing up.” Evil tongues had it that the house. 
Keeper’s duties were considerably enlarged during 
Madame Stokovsky’s frequent absences at health 
resorts. But what will not evi] tongues find to say! 

Vladislav was strongly attracted by Irina’s 
Pretty face, by hey imperious air. 

The atmosphere in the Stokovsky household 
was one of tearfy] reminiscence of the: past and 
vague hopes for the future. The present was 
ignored. 

At nineteen, Vladisl 


av graduated from school 
and left for Tomsk. to 


study at the Institute o! 
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Technology there. But he did not succeed in com. 
leting his studies. 

Georgi Apollonovich, commissioned to Ger- 
many to purchase equipment for the Soviet jron 
and stecl industry, remained abroad, breaking off 
all communication with his family. Six months 
later, Vladislav dropped out of the Institute and 
disappeared from Tomsk. 

For some time he wandered about the coun- 
trv. trying varlous towns and various professions. 
And always it seemed to him that he was kept 
down to lesser positions than he deserved. He 
felt the urge to be in command, to order people 


} 


about. 
Eventually, deciding to renew his studies, he 


matriculated in an iron and steel institute in the 
Donbas. It was here that he re-encountered Irina. 
She was working as secretary in the office of the 
institute. 

Vladislav had somewhat altered his family 
name and. patronymic. Irina made no allusion to 
the change, They became intimate friends. 

The time came for the presentation and public 
maintenance of diploma theses. Smakovsky was 
scheduled to present his thesis on the same day as 
one of the evening students—Sergei Petrovich Krai- 
nev. Irina came to hear them. She was acquainted 
with Krainev. and rather liked him. Vladislav 
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was embittered. guarded, often sombre; Krainey 
cheerful. unassuming, friendly—far easier to 7 
along with. i 

Smakovsky made a brilliant showing. Equipped 
with an excellent knowledge of German and Enc. 
lish. he had written a voluminous, though purely 
compilatory thesis. His opponents were few, and 
he had no difficulty in refuting their remarks 
plentifully seasoning his well-selected materia] with, 
references to West-European authorities. His fine 
show of erudition impressed not only the audience. 
but the diploma board. 

Then Krainev came forward, composed, laconic. 
to maintain his thesis—an original design for 
the ports of the open-hearth furnace. He cited no 
world-famed authorities. His idea was new, and 
entirely his own, matured in the course of several 
vears of work at the furnaces. 

The problem was a much-debated one, and 
Krainev’s new solution encountered many oppo- 
nents. In his replies to their remarks, he did not 
cite a single foreign source, Nothing could have 
emphasized more sharply the difference between 
Krainev and Smakovsky. 

Presented with profound and sincere convic- 
tion. Krainev’s precise calculations of therma! 
conditions. backed by references to personal 
experience and to the joint experience of his 
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fellow steelmen, convinced the diploma board of 
the utility of his proposal. 

When he finished, it became clear to all that. 
anlike Smakovsky—a mere translator in the field 
of engineering—Krainev was an engineer destined 
to create. 

Irina. too, recognized this difference. The fu- 
ture. she saw. was Krainev’s. And she felt a 
new attraction towards this quiet. confident young 
man. 

Krainev was invited to stay on at the insti- 
tute for postgraduate study; but he refused, and 
took an engineering job in an iron and steel 
works. He loved the shop and the furnaces, the 
fascinating process of steelmaking. 

Smakovsky was not interested in postgraduate 
study. Teaching was not the sort of work to 
flatter his vanity. He, too, took a position in a 
Donbas works, in pursuit of a “metallurgical” 
career. 

This was the period when Soviet metallurgy 
had just begun its splendid upswing; when the 
whole country applauded the feats of blast-fur- 
nace men, steelmen, rolling mill men who were 
upsetting the old production norms and setting 
new high standards. 

Yet Smakovsky’s plans for a swift career did 
not materialize. He was not lacking in know!l- 
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but he had never learned to Work 
: ar 
kept him from learning. He could not : 
: ‘ . ; » Pet 
with his fellow engineers, could not es 


edge; 
pride 
alone 
with the works collective, 
Growing lonely, he recalled Irina, and mag, 
an attempt to search her out. But she had may. 
ried, it appeared. and left the institute togethe, 
with her husband, | 
Then. shortly before the war, Krainey wa: 
transferred to the same works in which Smakoy. 
sky was employed, Smakovsky, at that time shift 
engineer in the open-hearth shop, promptly re. 
quested a transfer to the engineering department. 


on plea of ill health. 
He and Irina met as old friends. They had 


much in common, and enjoyed each other’s com. 
pany. 

Sergei Petrovich was very occupied, anxious 
to bring the shop to rights as quickly as pos 
sible, to ensure plan fulfilment. When the war 
began, he was completely absorbed by his work. 
Smakovsky, on the other hand, was entirely free 
after working hours. Not even the necessity for 
mastering output of the new armour steel could 
keep him or Valsky at their desks in the engineer- 
ing department a moment longer than usual. Du- 
benko cursed them for whistle worshippers, day 
labourers. idle loafers; but they continued 1m- 


Li 4 


> 


; - to leave the \y 

perturbabl) aes . vorks as s00n ag their 

(); yal hours were OVCT, Valsk \ | 

othe a y would go home 

Smakovsk} to the Krainevs’, 
sna was always. glad : 

mM ~ bn ” sec him, for she 
had no other friends. She did not get along with 
‘lena Makarova, who pe 
Klena M > was always busy with her 
nov and her studies, and, when the war began 
a > y : o : 
with her volunteer work in the army hospital 
Besides, Elena was a general favourite, and that 
Irina could not forgive. No one must excel her 
in any Way. 

a eee , . 

Smakovsky was an agreeable companion, if 
only for the fact that he approved everything 

= ° e e ° © 
Irina said or did. This, in her eyes, was a major 
virtue. 

Marriage, by this time, had proved a great 
disappointment to Irina. Conceiving of love as 
one long honeymoon, she could not reconcile 
herself to what she called “the prose of life.” 

And now she felt that with Smakovsky she 
could be happier, She believed in him implicitly. 
and he found no difficulty in persuading her that 
the Soviets Union would be defeated in the war— 
a conclusion, moreover, which seemed to her com- 
pletely justified by events at the front. 

And then Smakovsky set the alternative: “ - 

. ‘ ‘ ; a 4 : lal 
uation—which, he said, was sure 1 the fir 


account to end in capture by the 


Germans; or 4 
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new life, here, with him. She chose = latter. 
She had no fear of the Germans, ne we 
came. she was confident, Vladislav would achieve 


his career. He had every necessary quality. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


The Germans were infuriated by the sei 
on Smakovsky, during which one of the soldiers 
accompanying him was wounded. Evidently, there 
was an underground organization in the town, 
swift to strike and fearless of reprisals. Searches 
and arrests began throughout the town. 

For some days, Krainev was forgotten, He 
stayed at home, living on canned goods and Va- 
nilla rusks, which Irina had stored up in incred- 
ible quantities, and eating his heart out over his 
enforced inactivity and the uncertainty of hi3 po- 
sition. 

The ammonite walled up in the cable channel 
haunted his dreams and his waking thoughts. 
There were moments when he felt he had been 
"rong not to speak over the radio. Had he spo- 
ken, his prime task, the destruction of the power 
aation, would have become easier of achievement. 
cot taller 7 speak must, of course, have set the 
76 ° 4f4inst him, thus Imperilling all his 
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